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1 here are many individuals, to whom nature has 
denied an imposing presence and striking features, 
whom, however, she has endowed with great genius, and 
with so brave a soul, that they can find no rest save 
in undertaking the most difficult and almost impossible 
tasks, and effecting their accom- 
plishment to the admiration of all 
men." With these words Vasari 
commences his u Life of Philippo 
Brunellesco ," a man to whom all 
modern architecture is indebted for 
the knowledge of its fundamental 
principles. For our special purpose 
in this work, the influence which 
Brunellesco has exercised over art- 
industry and ornamentation has 
the greatest interest, but in order 
to form any adequate appreciation 
of him, w r e must, first of all, briefly 
consider him in his character as an 
Architect. Philippo cli Ser Bru- 
nellesco was born in Florence in 
the year 1377, his father was a 
notary, his mother was of the noble 
family of the Spirri. It had been his 
father's wish that he should follow 

his profession, but as soon as he perceived that his son's 
attention was rather directed to the ingenious contrivancies 
of art and mechanics, he allowed him to adopt the profes- 
sion of a goldsmith, and in a very few years after he had 
commenced this career, he excelled many an old master 
in the art of setting precious stones. He also executed 
works in niello and enamelling, among others two very 
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beautiful half length figures of Prophets, in silver, for 
the altar of St. James's Church at Pistoja, which are still 
to be seen there. But shortly after he was seized with 
a great desire to become a sculptor, which led to a 
friendship with Donatello, who, though still young, had 
attained to great distinction in his 
art, and justified the high expecta- 
tions that were entertained of him. 
The friendship of these two artists 
was so firmly cemented by the ex- 
cellencies which each possessed, 
that neither of them seemed able 
to exist without the other. Brun- 
ellesco, however, whose capabilities 
were equal to undertaking many 
things at the same time, did 
not confine himself to any single 
branch of art, and soon gained the 
reputation of being a skilful archi- 
tect. He diligently studied per- 
spective, which was then but little 
attended to, designed to the asto- 
nishment of every body the Bapti- 
stery, the nobles' box at the theatre 
and many buildings for his native 
city, and gave instruction in his 
art to his young friend, the painter Masaccio, in whose 
wonderful frescoes in the church of Madonna del Carmine 
the perspective of the buildings is still so much admired. 
Brunellesco also applied himself to bring to perfection 
the art of Intarsia, or inlaid woodwork, and it is to his 
instructions that Cicognara ascribes the best productions 
then in existence of this kind. 
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About this time Paolo del Pozzo Toscanelli, the 
friend and counsellor of Columbus, returned to Florence; 
under his tuition Brunellesco studied geometry, and fre- 
quently astonished his master by his ingenious solutions 
of the problems proposed to him. So eager and restless 
was he, that he even occupied himself with an exposition 
of Dante, and above all of the Scriptures ; and he never 
failed to attend, and even take part in the disputations 
and lectures of the most learned professors, and that 
with so much unction that Toscanelli was accustomed to 
declare that he seemed to him a second St. Paul. 

In fact his mind was continually occupied with the 
most difficult and ingenious projects, and never was his 
intercourse with any one a subject of greater pleasure 
and satisfaction than his connexion with Donatello. They 
conversed in all confidence, took counsel with one an- 
other on the difficulties of art, exchanging ideas with 
equal delight and profit: Vasari, however, relates that 
Donatello, having executed a crucifix in wood, asked his 
friend's opinion of the work, but immediately repented 
having questioned him, for Philippo answered that he 
fastened a peasant on the cross. Donatello with some 
heat replied in words which have passed into a proverb, 
"Take wood, and make one for thyself." Philippo, who 
never lost his temper, no matter what angry words were 
addressed to him, remained quiet for several months, in 
the course of which he applied all his industry and talent 
to the completion of a crucifix, also in wood, and of the 
same dimensions as that of his friend. So perfect was 
the execution that Donatello, who had been kept in 
ignorance of this work, entering one day into Philippo's 
studio, was so surprised and astounded that the basket 
of eggs and other provisions which he had brought with 
him fell from his hands, and he stood in mute admiration 
of the wonderful manner in which every part of the 
figure had been executed, and of the harmony which 
reigned throughout the whole. He not only confessed 
himself conquered, but owned the work itself to be a 
miracle of beauty. It still exists in the church of Santa 
Maria Novella. 

In the year 1401, Brunellesco being now 24 years 
old, the Florentine nobles determined on adding to the 
Baptistery the two gates of brass which were wanting 
for its completion. Since the time of Andrea of Pisa, 
no one had been thought competent to this task, but 
now artists were invited from far and near to compete 
for the prize, and to furnish within a year designs re- 
presenting the sacrifice of Isaac. Of seven which were 
sent in, the best was acknowledged to be that of Lorenzo 
Ghiberti, to whom was entrusted the execution of the 
gates ; but Brunellesco's design, which, like that of Ghi- 
berti, is still to be seen in Florence, was but little in- 
ferior in merit. 

After this Brunellesco, in company with Donatello, 
left Florence and visited Rome. Here, at the sight of 
the grand buildings and magnificent temples, of which 
a far greater number were in existence than at present, 
he too was lost in admiration and seemed almost beside 
himself. He measured the cornices, and copied the plans 



of the buildings, and with Donatello was indefatigable 
in work, sparing neither money nor trouble. He was 
imbued with two great ideas of which he never lost 
sight: one was, once more to revive a good style of 
architecture, hoping, if he succeeded, to leave behind 
him a no less famous name than those of Cimabue and 
Giotto: the second, to discover a method for vaulting 
the cupola of the cathedral of his native city, the diffi- 
culties of which task were so great that, for many years, 
no architect had the courage to proceed further than 
to erect a huge scaffolding of timber. This last, the 
leading idea of his whole life, he imparted to no living 
soul, not even to Donatello, but was for ever occupied 
in examining the difficulties under which the Pantheon 
at Rome had been vaulted, and in copying the plans of 
all the arched cupolas of antiquity. When the two 
artists chanced to find, buried in the earth, fragments 
of capitals, pillars, cornices and door posts of old buil- 
dings, they dug on, to discover the foundations, and the 
people who saw them pass, shabbily dressed, through 
the streets of old Rome, called them treasure diggers, 
and indeed, one day, they came upon an old earthen 
pot containing coins. To. provide for their expenses, they 
worked for the goldsmiths as setters of precious stones, 
an art which, at that time, was highly esteemed and 
well paid. Brunellesco remained at Rome till the year 
1407, Donatello having returned some time before to 
Florence, incessantly occupied in inquiring and drawing, 
and was the first to classify the Doric, Ionic and Cor- 
inthian orders of architecture. The miasma of Rome 
drove him back to Florence, just at the time when the 
master builders employed on the cathedral in this town 
had determined to invite a large number of architects 
and professional men to take into consideration measures 
for vaulting the cupola. 

The deliberations on this subject lasted till the year 
1420, when Brunellesco made his way into the great 
assembly of architects, produced his model, and was in- 
trusted with the execution of the work. For six and 
twenty years from this time , until his death in 1446, 
was this great genius constantly at work, superintending 
his gigantic task, which, erected as it was without any 
scaffolding, by the excellence of its construction, the fa- 
cility of its execution, as well as by its intrinsic beauty, 
still excites the admiration of the world. 

In height and circumference it exceeds the cupola 
of St. Peter at Rome by about 8 feet , and is encircled 
by only 8 marble groins while the former has sixteen. 
The height of the cupola from the ground to the spring 
of the lantern is 293 feet, the lantern itself 68^2, the 
copper ball 7*/2, the cross 15, in all 384 feet, rising 
majestically like the hills round Florence, and command- 
ing the whole city and the extensive plain in which it 
stands. As the traveller approaches from the north, it 
has, at first, a peculiar and almost miraculous appear- 
ance, but gains upon him, on closer inspection, by its 
size, its loftiness and the boldness of its outline, whether 
seen in the full blaze of noon, sparkling in the blue 
sunbeams, as it rises above the noble city, or whether 
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tlie • iast rays of the setting sun light up the graceful 
shape of the marble lantern, while the kestrels who have 
built their nests in it circle slowly around; or in the 
magic moonlight, as it stands so solid and majestic in 
its sacred repose. The interior also, had Brunellesco's 
designs in mosaic been carried out, would have been of 
wonderful effect ; and modern architecture, when aiming 
at the highest perfection, has always accepted his ideas, 
and whenever it shall understand the spirit of our times, 
will always be obliged to return to them. Brunellesco 
did not live to see his work completed, but the entire 
cupola was erected during his life time, as well as seve- 
ral feet of the lantern, while every piece of the marble 
belonging to it was pierced and cut under his direction. 
The spectators beheld with astonishment each immense 
block as it arrived, wondered still more that he could 
add such masses to the vault, while many scientific men 
denied the possibility of its supporting them, and at- 
tributed it to a piece of good luck that he had been 
able to bring it so far forward, calling it a temptation 
of Providence to overload it with such monstrous weights. 
Philippo only laughed at their fears, continued to pre- 
pare his instruments and machines for building, neglected 
nothing, even to the consideration of the minutest de- 
tails, and at his death, left written instructions and 
models for every single part. The lantern, 68 feet in 
height was finished according to his design, 23 years 
after his death, and forms one of the first and most 
magnificent specimens of the whole Renaissance, though 
in consequence of its immense height it can never be 
sufficiently appreciated. Michael Angelo is said to have 
declared that he might possibly have designed a different 
but certainly not a more beautiful one. 

Besides the cupola of the cathedral, Brunellesco 
erected a range of buildings of every kind, and displayed 
in them, especially in the smaller and more ornamental 
ones, the whole splendor of his decorative genius. His 
decoration differs very remarkably from any that existed 
before his time in Italy, and shows the principles of the 
new style with great precision, and in all its purity and 
beauty, and may furnish for our times an inexhaustible 
treasury of ideas surpassingly simple and beautiful. 

Before this time all buildings were of a Gothic 
style , though subject to various influences from the 
antique: since then, both the buildings and their orna- 
ments have been rather after antique models, but freely 
and independently designed, with many a graceful ap- 
preciation of mediaeval peculiarities. A new style of 
ornamentation, and this is what we have to concern 
ourselves with chiefly in this work, can only be created 
with a new style of architecture, and that of the Re- 
naissance may therefore be traced to Brunellesco, though 
so many of his competitors, Quercia, Ghiberti, Alberti etc., 
have added much of the highest excellence: Ghiberti, 
e. g. in the foliated frame work of his bronze gates, and 
Alberti in that of the gate of Santa Maria Novella. 
Brunellesco's style is more especially seen in those smaller 
buildings of his, which he executed in great numbers, 
at the same time that he was occupied with the cupola, 



from 1420 onwards, and which became the fruitful germ 
of many an idea in after times. His buildings included 
churches, chapels, halls, cloisters and palaces, and even 
temporary erections for festal occasions. 

His first work of this kind, and one in which he 
in the happiest manner displayed all his skill and science, 
both in construction and ornamentation, was the chapel 
for the noble family of the Pazzi, which stands in the 
first court of the cloister of Santa Croce. It was com- 
menced in 1420. Scarcely any work in the whole history 
of art calls attention to this remarkably beautiful 
structure, as the starting point of a new style, yet 
before it there was nothing of a similar kind in any 
degree approaching to it, while for centuries after it, 
the most beautiful works derived their principles from 
it. Upon a system of pillars and round arches, as rich 
as it is light, the artist has placed a groined cupola, 
like the cupola of the cathedral, surmounted by a lan- 
tern; the whole fitted most delicately with forms har- 
monising most wonderfully , in their effect. In front of 
this building, to which so many of the structures of the 
Renaissance owe their origin, Brunellesco erected a lofty 
vestibule, consisting of a semicircular vault of stone, 
resting in front upon six Corinthian pillars, exhibiting 
all the richness of his style of ornamentation. Here, 
for example, he constructs his stone vault after the 
fashion of the Roman triumphal arch, with large square 
panels, from which look down great starlike floral orna- 
ments made of oakleaves; the panels again are them- 
selves framed with ever varying mouldings and flowing 
ornament, sometimes taken from the abundant forms of 
the antique, sometimes from the middle ages, but all in 
wonderful harmony (Fig. 1) and brilliant with color and 
gilding. .The colors are still to be seen in all their 
lively beauty in the small cupola which pierces the 
vault in the centre, and is entirely ' composed of plates 
of burnt clay arranged in a most artistic style. These 
glazed plates, white, blue, green and golden, came from 
the celebrated manufactory of Lucca clella Robbia. From 
above are displayed the arms of the Pazzi family. In 
the flat surfaces of the architraves and soffites of the 
doors and windows Brunellesco introduced beautiful spe- 
cimens of the foliage of laurel, oak and other trees. 

The frescoes he filled with charming medallions, in 
which were graceful angels'heads with wings, partly 
carved in stone, partly in terra cotta of Robbia's artistic 
manufacture. ' The purity and beauty of the whole is 
completed by the large richly carved gate, the first, and 
one of the most exquisite specimens of Renaissance de- 
coration; see figures 4, 7, 8, 9, 10, where we have given 
some of the small rosettes which are disposed upon the 
points of intersection of the richly ornamented frame work. 
Another work of Brunellesco, but of later date, is 
that charming building of similar construction, and as 
richly decorated with works of art industry, known as 
the old vestry of S. Lorenzo, which lies exactly opposite 
the celebrated one erected by Michael Angelo. It was 
Brunellesco who built the whole of this church, a mag- 
nificent basilica with Corinthian pillars, and lofty arcades 
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of round arches adorned with rich foliage; a building 
in which he improved in the noblest manner upon the 
form of the old Christian basilicas, and in which, with 
the most admirable art, he carried out one of his great 
means of producing effect, namely, by the harmony of 
his proportions. Whoever has spent any time in this 
basilica cannot but have carried away an indelible im- 
pression of the wonderful harmony of the interior. It 
•was with the cooperation of Donatello that Brunellesco 
enriched the vestry of S. Lorenzo with statuary and 
decorations. To the former we are indebted for the 
marble reliefs in the circular medallions under the cupola, 
as well as for the two gates of brass which lead from 
the vestry into the adjoining chamber. But it was 
Brunellesco who decorated the cabinets with that ex- 
quisite inlaid workmanship of which he was the great 
master. See Fig. 3 an Intarsia. To him also is at- 
tributed the marble basin for ablution in the left ante- 
room of the vestry, another work of "surpassing and pe- 
culiar beauty (Fig. 6). 

Very interesting also is the marble cabinet which 
incloses the small choir, boldly reproducing in stone the 
motive of the inlaid woodwork (Fig. 2). 

Still richer, though of similar character, was Bru- 
nellesco's design for the magnificent basilica of San 
Spirito, which, however, was not built till many years 
after his death. Fig. 5 gives an adequate representation 
of the grand and most effective crowning piece from the 
inside of the principal door. 

Of the palaces erected by Brunellesco , there are 
still standing the palace Quaratesi, remarkable for its 
columned court and its ornamental circular arched win- 
dows divided by small pillars; and the Pitti palace, a 
magnificent towering building, with immense .rusticated 
walls, and circular arched doors and windows 30 feet 
in height. 

Cosmo di Medici also wished to have a palace built 
for him by Brunellesco, and informed him of his wish. 
Setting aside all his other work Brunellesco modelled a 
large and wondrously beautiful design. But, Vasari 
proceeds to say, he so freely gave the reins to his 
splendid genius that Cosmo thought the design too grand 
and magnificent, and would not have it executed, rather 
for the sake of not incurring the envy of his country- 
men than of avoiding the expense. While Philippo was 
at work on this model, he used to say that he thanked 
the Fates for such an opportunity, for that he would 
now be able to erect such a bulding as he had long 
desired, but had never met with any one who was both 
willing and able to intrust him with its execution. When 
informed that the project was abandoned, he was so 



enraged that he broke his model into a thousand pieces, 
and Cosmo, when he built his palace (now the palace 
Riccardi), after another plan, regretted, when it was too 
late, that he had not made use of Philippo's design, of 
whom he was often heard to say , that he had never 
conversed with a man of. greater intellect or more ar- 
dent soul. 

It was for the same Cosmo di Medici, who ex- 
pressed himself delighted that his money was so well 
spent, that Brunellesco built the Abbey of Fiesole, char- 
mingly situated in a quiet olivegarden half way to 
Fiesole, a highly ornamented but comfortable and cheer- 
ful range* of buildings consisting of church, refectory, 
library, cloister, loggia etc., executed by the great artist 
in his noblest style, a master piece in its situation as 
well as elaborate in its ornamentation, and of great 
influence on the brnamentation of the Renaissance. Here 
are to be seen in all their purity Brunellesco's new 
forms of decoration, which, though breathing the spirit 
of the antique, can be traced neither to antique nor 
mediaeval prototypes. In his fountains and pulpits, there 
are those charming capitals and consoles, which long 
after his time were imitated in Florence and Siena, and 
afterwards superseded by the strict purism of antiquity. 
From the capping of the capital fall four beautiful 
Corinthian leaves on the necking of the column, forming 
in the simplest and most beautiful way, the transition 
from the square shape of the abacus to the circular 
form of the pillar. This is capable of many variations, 
as may be seen in many examples; one of the most 
beautiful is the capital of the great pillars in the loggia 
of the celebrated palace of Pius II in Pienza, built 
in 1460. 

Here we conclude this brief and superficial memoir 
of a man whose high talents and genius, as well as his 
knowledge and application of the motives of antiquity, 
have never been sufficiently appreciated in modern art 
and art-industry. He died in his native city of Florence, 
in 1466, after having, according to Vasari, perfected 
works which have gained him eternal fame on earth, 
and merited the peace of Heaven. He was buried in the 
cathedral, on the south wall of which is still to be seen 
his simple bust in marble: and as a fitting conclusion 
to this article, we cite the epitaph in his honor, written 
by the poet S. Baptist Strozzi, in reference to the cupola 
of the cathedral: 

"Stone have I raised on stone for this fair dome, 
And circle upon circle; an eternal fame: 
So step by step my earthly life I'd frame, 

Circling e'er upward to my heavenly home." 



